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THE ALDINE. 



FANCJE'S DREAM. 

11 Hallo, my Fancie, whither wilt thou go ? " 

— Old Song. 

Nobody was in the house. 1 shut my eyes to think, 
because I had nothing else to do. But lovely red 
green, and violet patches spread over the darkness 
under my eyelids, like a Persian carpet, which my 
thoughts could not pass. I opened them again. 
Somebody was in my house — in my room ! A brown 
mouse ! She was hurrying into new lodgings, because 
some wicked creature had brought a large, dangerous 
wire machine up to her door. Her mother had dis- 
appeared, a short time ago, in such a machine. To 
be sure, her mother was carried away by her curios- 
ity, and anxiety to feed her family. A handsome 
yellow cheese swung from a hook, and she thought 
that the one-eared old Dutch rat had set up a gro- 
cery by her corner. 

" I'll call again — after I am settled. I wish I had 
my rind with me, but I can tell my name as well ; it 
is Mrs. Musculus." 

She meant her card when she said rind, and it made 
me laugh. So she grew bold, thinking she had pleased 
me, and ran a little nearer. 

" Have you a thimble to lend me ? Rodent, the 
cartman, promised to move my things ; but he sent 
me word that the wheel had come off his walnut 
shell, and he couldn't. I have had to leave my cra- 
dle behind, and if I could get your thimble to rock 
my twins in to-night, I'll bring it back. I want to 
come ; I am so fond of music." ' 

" Music, Mrs. Musculus ? I hear none." 

"Why, it is close by you ; / have listened all the 
while I have talked to you. It was so sharp, at first, 
I feared it might be our mighty enemy — Puss. Hark, 
please, Marm." 

I did hear a faint noise now, like a wind blowing 
through a keyhole, and it came from my writing-desk. 
Oh, how stupid I was ! There was the Queen's Closet 
I told you of, and Fancie was piping as loud as her 
weak voice would let her. But I would not open the 
door while Mrs. Musculus was there ; she might be 
hungry for a small, fat fairy ! 

" Oh, it is nothing," I said ; " some mosquito sing- 
ing, or a fly shut up. You can have my thimble one 
night only. Leave it, in the morning, on the carpet 
by my work-table." 

It was curious to see her roll the thimble away with 
ner tiny paws. It went under the bookcase, where, 
I am persuaded, her new lodging is, though she pre- 
tended to me that it had slipped away from her. She 
whisked her tail at me with a very pretty flourish, 
and went under the bookcase, too. I opened the 
closet now, and called to Fancie, who pouted at .me 
for a moment, because I had forgotten her, and must 
need shut up my eyes, and fuss about red and green 
and violet colored pictures. 

" I have a mind to come out," she said. " I have 
staid in the niche so long that I feel fluffy, as if 
threads were all over me. What kind of weather is 
it now ? " 

I put my finger out for her to perch on. She 
hopped up, shook out her silver tissue skirts, and 
actually scraped the soles of her slippers across the 
place in ray finger where my needle had pricked it ! 
Then she looked at the soles, made of bat's wing. How 
she screamed when I carried her to the window ! 
"What is that coming clown so — dreams? That is 
the way my dreams come." 

" Fancie, you goose, that is snow you see." 

" Catch some little wings for me, do, mistress, and 
I will tell you what happens here in the night, when 
you are in bed, and the room is red and warm with 
the coal fire. It is a very old place, this." 

" Old, Fancie ? no, indeed ! " 

" The Flea said so — he said that he had bitten two 
summers in this place, and all the Bug family have 
been here longer, and have been famous for their tra- 
vels behind the paper, and round the cornice." As 
Fancie chattered to me like a young magpie, and 
danced on my hand, I slily dropped two or three 
snow-flakes on her shoulders. They covered her like 
a drift; she floundered and cried, and I tried to blow 
it away ; but her dress was wet through, and she 
shivered with cold. 

" If you were not here, mistress," she said angrily, 
" Gossa Spider would come immediately from behind 
the Bay of Naples, and weave me a splendid gray silk 
robe." 

" The Bay of Naples, my dear Fancie, what do you 
mean ? " 



" On the wall, mistress ; see the waves move inside 
the golden border." 

" Oh, yes, my picture. But come, Fancie, you 
must tell your dreams now." 

" I was only playing'; I haven't had any dreams. 
What did the old fairy-queen say? Dreams to you 
are the real things to us elves, and all little creatures 
whose voices you can never hear, whose actions you 
can never know, except from us ; and I am not going 
to tell you one single thing." 

I coaxed the wee being, took her wet dress off with 
the point of a needle, and put her in my scarlet feather 
fan, tucked the down round her, and hung it on a 
nail. It was a very beautiful fan, and she was pleased. 
Then I got a tiny mother-of-pearl shell, and sprinkled 
some sugar in it with a drop of orange juice, and 
asked her to take a glass of orange champagne — using 
a blue glass bead which belonged to Lolly Dinks for 
the glass, after stopping one end of it. 

" Jolly ! jolly ! " she exclaimed, and began to tell me 
about the inhabitants of my room, as fast as her 
tongue could run. 

" Our school was out yesterday. I say our, because 
from the first day you came home with the Queen's 
Closet, all the creature-people have been very kind" 
to me, and I have just been on a round of visits, calls, 
weddings, funerals, balls, tea-parties — in short, I 
know all this metropolitan Insectville. Our school 
was very nice — a boarding-school ; fifty red ants 
were in the primary department, and they all came 
from a distance. Have you missed the red ants, mis- 
tress ? " 

" Indeed I have, from the sugar-bowl and the cake- 
basket, and wondered greatly. Have they gone 
home ? " 

" Only for a vacation. The academy was the buffet. 
M iss Cockroach was the principal — very disagreeable, 
always with the same brown bombazine dress on ; not 
a bit of trimming. I am sure she chews tobacco, and 
is so sly and still, coming upon the scholars when 
they thought she was rummaging in her own room, 
where she keeps a rag-bag. Chirper Cricket was 
the music-teacher ; and an old maid, Geometrical 
Spider, taught embroidery and knitting. Besides the 
red ants, there was an older class, the children of our 
best families, long resident, of a dozen Fleas, and as 
man}' Bugs — plain but intelligent young persons, 
very lively and funny ; good scholars, but rather sel- 
fish and malicious. Poor red ants ! They said they 
were glad to get away from the Fleas and Bugs. All 
their plays were interfered with ; when they played 
' hide and seek ' among the cups and saucers, some 
Miss or Master Flea came along, and said, ' You can't 
jump like me,' or ' You are mighty proud because you 
can carry off cracker crumbs. See me drag this grain 
of sugar.' Or a Boy Bug plagued them when they 
marched in company to Chirper Cricket's music, by 
creeping over them and pushing them out of rank. 
But the Girl Bugs were the worst. They hid in 
the bottom of wine-glasses, and made themselves 
look like specks ; and when the red ants went down 
there to play, the Girl Bugs jumped upon them, and 
bit and kicked them till they were black and blue. 
Miss Cockroach hopes the academy will not be so 
clean when school opens again ; she would like a lit- 
tle more smell. Ain't she unfit for her place ? She 
was voted in it, whatever that may be, by politicians, 
whoever they may be. I heard it from General Ear- 
wig. Oh, you should see him, taking a walk in the 
evening ! Such a frowzy old wig as he wears, and a 
gray uniform, which hangs on him like rags. He 
goes by the widow Tessalatum's premises always. 
She is a beetle, who clacks behind the paper and in 
the woodwork incessantly ; you call her the Death- 
watch. Nobody ever sees her, scarcely ; but she has 
property, and the general is awful poor. He is not 
on half-pay even, but retired as you call it, and he 
wants to marry this widow. What do you think, mis- 
tress, will she have him ? " 

" Fancie, how you run on ! You don't tell me 
about any nice, good, sweet-creature people." 

" I am coming to them. But you know schools are 
not nice at all, and old families are not what they 
used to be. Besides, did you expect to hear of any- 
body so pretty, so cunning, as your own Fancie?" 

And the tiny tot preened herself among the feath- 
ers, and hummed like any bird. Her hair was like a 
dot of gold, and her eyes were blue as the forget-me- 
not. She was bewitching. 

"I am going to catch you, Fancie. You need not 
tell anything more." 

She sprang from the fan, and click went the closet 
door. She was out of sight. On my linger was left 



a silvery film, which I picked off, and laid upon paper. 
It was her dress of silver tissue, with seed buttons 
and moss fringe. But she will come back to me. I 
begin to understand the mysterious beings who live 
with me, and whom I never see. I shall beg her to 
introduce the nice creature-folks to me, to tell me 
the story of their lives for Lolly Dinks. 

— Lolly Dinks' s Mother. 



THE BLACK GNAT. 



There were three of us in the queer little bar- 
room of the country tavern. All over the walls 
hung a medley of stone hatchets and pestles, carved 
sharks' teeth and shells, ships' models and arrow- 
heads. The street straggled among stony, inland 
hills, near an old burying-ground of the Sebethe In- 
dians, out of sound of any meeting-house bell but its 
own, and miles away from the river that linked it 
with a long, glittering chain of ripples to the sea. 
And for more than a century the village had made 
the tavern a museum for relics, ploughed up by its 
farmers, and curiosities brought from foreign parts 
by its sailor boys. Wide open doors at odd corners 
let in the fresh morning breeze, mixed with thin 
fog. At that early hour no one was astir but myself 
and the two men who had shambled in from the road 
to get their matin bitters at the bar, which, growing 
" small by degrees and beautifully less " before public 
opinion, had shrunk at last into a fusty little dark 
closet. After taking their solace of the shiftless, 
they recognized me, and were sprawling over the 
table, curiously watching the process of making an 
artificial fly. 

A heavy thunderstorm rattling over the city the 
afternoon before had reminded me of a particular 
stream that was apt to be lively with trout for a day 
or two after the refreshment of a summer rain. So a 
night's steaming through Sound and river, and a 
brisk uphill walk from the landing-place at day- 
break, brought me into a region that had struggled, 
through lazy culture of an ungenial soil, not very far 
out of its native wildness. It pleased me to find that 
all the little runnels hurrying down the slopes along 
the road were full. And the promise of a hot, 
breezeless day lay in the dewdrops, weaving cloth of 
gold into the gossamers caught on grass spears, and 
in the white fleeces of mist, trooping like ghosts of 
all the waters along the hollows where streams ran, 
down to the massed vapor of the river valley. In 
such transparent air and light there was only one fly 
that could be relied on as a tempter; but, in the haste 
of gathering up tackle for departure, this one had 
been forgotten, and the day's amusement would be 
fruitless if it were not begun by making a half-dozen 
miniature images of the Black Gnat. So to this 
work my acquaintances, literal gobemouches, were 
now lending their open-mouthed inspection. 

The older one was a stunted relic of the wasted red 
race, such as are still to be found, among other 
gnarled growths, in many New England villages, 
easily sinking back into the animal life from which 
the tribes of their ancestors" had hardly emerged. 
He was a half-breed. Nature sometimes borrows 
the virtues of both parents to furnish out their cross, 
but oftener the mongrel tangles together the bad 
traits of a double stock. This slinking, brown out- 
cast led a forlorn, predatory life, sometimes rising so 
near the nomad state as to own a pig, but, for the 
most part, lazily busy at such odd jobs as call for 
casual help outside the regular " chores " of a coun- 
try household. He was free of the woods that gave 
him summer shelter, and the streams and thickets of 
three counties all knew him well. With the early 
snows he lounged back to wood-piling or fence-patch- 
ing, paid by a morning gulp of whisky, and an out- 
house roof at night. 

His companion was a young fellow who lived 
loosely about the village as a sort of cheap adven- 
turer. In the old farm house where he was born, 
three or four of his brothers, pinching hinds, still 
squeezed a starveling existence out of its few rocky 
acres. • The rest of the dozen, some prophets, some 
apostles (in name at least) were scattered through 
the West, except this Nathaniel, the black sheep of 
the flock. He had gone through the usual round of 
a New England bad boy's experience of life, running 
away from sermons and salt-fish commons for a 
whaling voyage, coming back severely battered in 
morals, working a few months at a factory till turned 
off for breeding quarrels among the hands, then away 
again, no one knew where, and turning up again 
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suddenly at home, as if hunted to cover, no one 
knew why, only that at each return to the village he 
was less welcome than before, more savage and seedy 
than ever. He was a handsome, powerfully built 
fellow, of remarkably dark complexion, the king of 
ball-players in the dusty road at nightfall, and bold 
in backing a vicious colt, but without enterprise 
enough to remain a sailor, or perseverance enough 
to start as a gold digger. What little character he 
had was a sort of corruption of New England quali- 
ties, made up of a small avarice that was not frugal- 
ity, an acquisitiveness easily confounding meum and 
tuum, and a depraved independence too impatient to 
work. He was a capital shot and fisherman, as fa- 
miliar as Indian Jake himself with the lay of all the 
land for miles around, and had often been of service 
to me in the woods in our younger and his better 
days. His downward course had run low enough 
now for the business of charcoal burning, which fell 
in with his roving, out-of-doors ways ; and the double 
duskiness with which that sombre pursuit streaked 
and begrimed his swarthy face on week days, got 
him the name among the villagers of Black Nat. 

It is to be remembered, in weaving the snare and 
delusion of an artificial fly, that the creature to be 
deceived is not a leisurely epicure, nor a curious 
critic. The verisimilitude of butterflies hovering 
about one of Ingham's gorgeous flower pieces, or 
finish like Waterton's, in repeating to the life the 
anatomy and expression of the creatures he restored, 
would be thrown away. A trout is usually too hun- 
gry and hasty to study minute points, or care for 
more than. general resemblances. Proper color, and 
size, and movement, imitating life, are more illusive 
than exactness of shape, which, after all, gets be- 
draggled at once, when either the real or the false in- 
sect touches the current. It is no waste of time, 
now and then, to apply nice observation of nature 
with careful patience to the amusement of tying a 
good fly. It need not interrupt conversation. It is, 
on the whole, more improving than making or read- 
ing. poems like Swinburne's. There is even as much 
moral culture in it as goes to the writing of many a 
serious essay. Let anyone who thinks otherwise try 
it. The gauzy lure meant to dimple the water this 
hot, bright day, requires the slightest material, 
twisted with the nicest touch, for it is a mere midge 
that is to be copied. Use no hook but the old- 
fashioned O'Shaughnessy. Experto crede, with any 
of the more modern devices ; you will lose three fish 
out of five, by the snapping of the shank. Over one 
of these, as small as can be held, wind a few strands 
of sable ostrich-herl, which sheds moisture better 
than floss or worsted ; tip it with silver in stronger 
contrast than gold, and travesty the legs with the 
fine, stiff, black, natural hackle, which is the hardest 
of all to find. For the wings there is nothing better 
than the common blackbird's feather, giving a firmer 
fibre than a duck's, and a dead color more like na- 
ture than its metallic lustre. If you are deft and pa- 
tient enough to achieve work fine and firm in the 
highest degree, just as faithfully as in greater mat- 
ters, there is no fear that even this tiny barb, care- 
fully managed, will not secure a two pound victim. 

Rustics are like children in wanting to touch every- 
thing that attracts them. My friends' wonder would 
not be contented without handling all my delicate 
implements, and most of all, the ivory-hafted hunt- 
ing knife, which they could understand, and seemed 
to covet. It was no ordinary tool, but one of those 
compends of cutlery that lodge in a pocket — an ar- 
mory for the primal needs of life — a wanderer's com- 
panion — a woodsman's thesaurus. The thick, solid 
blade will hew the poles for a wigwam, and trim 
brushwood for a fire to be lit by sparks struck from 
its heavy back. The slim edge, shut in alongside, 
can dress a deer after slitting his throat, or disem- 
bowel a salmon. The lancet may cool a fever in 
your tired horse's blood, or your own, and the taper 
spiral set free the spirit of rye from its crystal prison. 
Then the wrinkled file, after repointing the barb of 
some favorite fly, may give the last finish to the 
toilet of a sportsman "/actus ad unguem." Still 
these are not half the powers compressed into this 
bundle of slender steel flakes. Tubal Cain, " the in- 
structor of every artificer fn brass and iron," knew 
what he was about when he invented the knife, that 
lies at the basis of all civilization, whether it has cut 
its way with pioneer's axe, or conqueror's sword, or 
sculptor's chisel. 

A welcome call to breakfast interrupted the tying 
of the last fly, and, that despatched, Black Nat was 
glad of the holiday chance to drive me past his char- 



coal heaps to the fishing ground. There is no 
sportsman so perfect as not to have, at some time, 
forgotten something in the eager moment of start- 
ing. I hurriedly uncased the six ounce taper wand, 
the last triumph of Mitchell's skill, gathered up 
tackle, lunch and creel, and loosed the horses from 
the hitching-post. Indian Jake's wistful eye caressed 
my flask, as he slouched against the door-post watch- 
ing us off, and the poor devil's leathery lips were 
gladdened with a sup — he knew not sips — of such 
nectar as rarely moistened them. I recollected the 
careless charity afterwards with a strange emotion 
of pleasure. To my surprise, neither of the men 
offered, as they usually did, to go down the stream 
with me, both seeming anxious to have me as soon 
as possible out of the way. 

The stream chosen for this summer day's sport ran 
changing through pleasant scenery along its ram- 
bling course. Stealing out of a swamp, besetting 
with dense alders the lower end of a pond, it gradu- 
ally twined together half a dozen rills into a brawl- 
ing, gravelly current, not over a rod wide, which 
hurried for two or three miles among thickets of 
those spindling birches, whose slender shafts of 
white bark spring, like thin gray hair, from a barren, 
neglected soil. In the early months these quick 
shallows had often flashed with the spring of a pound 
trout, enticed by the white-winged coachmon, or 
green drake. But the thick foliage of July impeded 
a cast in its narrow bed, even if the fish were not 
likely to haunt the cooler depths of its lower course. 
Breaking away in a series of little rapids over the 
declining slopes, where the birches thinned out, it 
gathered in two or three streamlets, like itself, from 
the neighboring hills, swept along with them under 
a high bridge crossed by an old grassy road, and 
wound away in willow-fringed curves through broad 
swales dotted with drooping elms, spreading out, at 
last, over a long stretch of meadows for five or six 
miles more. This flat, edged with tilled fields sur- 
rounding some far-off red or brown farm house, was 
the only part of the brook not completely wild and 
lonely. And, as if glad to escape from " daylight 
and champaign," it tumbled at the lower end over a 
rocky ledge into the forest, and dashed along among 
boulders, under dense shade, with here and there an 
open break, until it fell into a larger stream. The 
latter, poisoned with refuse from paper mills and 
factories, held nothing to tempt an angler; but the 
gorge of half a mile before reaching it — though for- 
biddingly wild, difficult, and gloomy — had often re- 
warded me in certain pools with large fish. The up- 
per miles of the stream, beginning at the bridge, 
would give depth of water and range for one day's 
sport, and for another it might be followed among 
the deep holes worn in its meadow banks, until the 
pools of the gorge were reached about sunset. 

The first day on a trout stream, before the right 
hand recalls its cunning, is quite as likely to be a 
trial of patience as a pleasure. And this discipline 
of the angler visited me to the full to-day. At first 
the fish fought shy, while the stream lay in shade ; 
then, as the sun, lifting well over the hills, short- 
ened the shadows of the elms, and dappled the water 
along one bank "with patines of bright. gold," they 
began to rise, but rejected most of the various 
offered lures. At last when the rays played over the 
whole breadth of the widening current, and the long- 
est, wariest cast from the middle of it with a single 
fly became necessary, they met the light drop of the 
black gnat eagerly, and gave promise of a full basket. 
But not yet a dozen had rustled out their lives 
among the leaves that" lined' it, before the line, 
streaming backwards from a missing leap, tangled 
itself in and out of a stiff laurel clump, and the first 
hasty twitch to release it splintered tip and second 
ioint in hopeless wreck. Hopeless beyond repair, 
for the knife that might have aided, as often before, 
to patch up a sort of jury-tip, was nowhere, not in 
the uttermost nook of any pocket, to be found. Nor, 
after sauntering back the weary noonday five miles 
to the village, was there any trace of it there. And 
neither Indian Jake nor Black Nat graced the tav- 
ern that evening with their accustomed vagabond 
presence. 

Next day, with renewed equipment* saw a veritable 
slaughter. Not of the innocents alone, though many 
dozens under a quarter of a pound returned to finish 
at leisure their " smooth soft life wrapped round with 
silver waves." But the patriarchs of the flood seemed 
to have chosen this morning for self-sacrifice, and 
long before noon the creel was crammed with the 
largest side-spotted collection I had ever made in 



that stream, and all the black gnats pulled to pieces 
but one. He was reserved for the finish in the gorge, 
which looked more gloomy and frowning than ever. 
A strange foreboding shudder crept over me as 1 
pressed through the dark screen of hemlocks that 
shrouded the entrance, first taking the rod apart, 
and clambered with hand-grips down the craggy 
sides, and past the first rapids to the smoother water 
below. There was a dark run just accessible, where 
the day's sport might be crowned with four or five, 
of the large fish that found in its cold rush a favorite 
haunt. The stream, wheeling sharp to the left, flung 
its whole volume against a rocky wall, and, glancing 
off, fell several feet tossing and whirling into a deep 
chasm. Stealing along close on the left side, covered 
by the angle of the point above, I could just reach 
the smooth water with fifteen flying yards of line, 
not seeing it, but trusting to the fish to hook itself 
by an instant spring. At the first cast some dull 
heavy weight drew and held the line to itself and 
would not be disengaged. Vexed at the obstacle of 
some branch or weedy stone, I waded carefully 
across and down the other side, peering over into 
the pool. The rod dropped from my hand in horror, 
and the flood nearly caught me away. The hook 
was fast in the rags of an old coat-sleeve, and there, 
dead and jammed among the rocks, lay poor Indian 
Jake. He must have fallen from the cliff above on 
his face, with so stunning a shock that his catlike 
activity could not help him. Slowly and with great 
difficulty I struggled out against the torrent, and 
stooping to turn and look at his face, saw with re- 
doubled horror and amazement the ivory handle of 
my own hunting knife, driven deep and sticking 
firmly in his neck, just above the collar-bone. 

Leaving the body exactly as ft was found — indeed 
the strength of two men could hardly have been 
enough to disengage and drag him ashore — I hast- 
ened back to the village. Nat had nowhere been 
seen since we had driven off together the day before. 
The neighborhood was at once in an uproar, and 
voluntary police set out to scour it in all directions. 
After detailing the facts to the prosecuting attorney 
for the county upon the inquest, and caring for the 
poor old Indian's decent burial, I returned to the 
city, knowing too well for what an unwelcome ser- 
vice I should soon be recalled. 

In October the village was visited again with a heavy 
heart. Poor old Jake had often trotted alongside me 
through those woods at the same season, leading the 
way to marked covers for quail or partridge. But 
this time, without dog or gun, I retraced the paths 
under the falling leaves leading to the gorge, where 
he had last been seen, wishing to refresh the horrid 
memories of that day — for I had been summoned as 
the chief witness for the prosecution on Black Nat's 
trial for murder. Crushed by the weight of circum- 
stantial evidence — that inexorable chain linking man 
with his surroundings that can neither be framed nor 
falsified by him — Nat's weak nature broke down com- 
pletely. He confessed that together they had stolen 
the knife ; that they had quarreled over it in the 
woods ; that he had ended the dispute by a furious 
thrust with it which threw Jake off the rocks where 
they stood into the gorge below, and had fled without 
daring to clamber down to recover it. 

I never afterwards fished through the gorge. But 
the next spring, turning for a week late in May. from 
law-parchments to the welcome leaves of the fly- 
book, I was casting the coachmon and grey midge 
on the head-waters of the same stream where it 
rippled in and out among the birch-covered hills. 
About noon, after scoring the twentieth fish, a pass- 
ing fancy struck me, as the bridge came in sight, to 
try the black gnat, though quite out of season. For 
a time it was as uninviting as it deserved to be, but 
just as its place was about to be taken by something 
brighter, a very large fish dashed at it from under 
the shadow of the bridge abutment. Before he could 
come again, after missing, the roll of wheels across 
the bridge startled him away. Looking up, I saw 
three or four wagons following slowly after a rough 
open hearse on which lay a plain black box. The 
last of the train lingered, as countrymen usually do, 
to ask "what luck?" and added, in answer to my 
inquiry, that the funeral was that of Black Nat, whose 
execution had taken place, at the county town, two 
days before. 

The trout in that favorite old stream have since 
multiplied undisturbed by me. Whenever I use the 
black gnat now, it is with a feeling of relief that it 
can only be cast with the accompaniment of a bright 
day and broad sunshine. — A. R. M. 



